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FICTITIOUS CAPITAL—SIXTEEN 
HUNDRED MILLIONS! 

That was a striking thought of Dr. Curever, 
that ‘‘ the sixteen hundred millions’* worth of 
property in human beings, belonging to God,” 
was “ stolen property,” which is made the basis 
of commercial and financial transactions”—that 
all this vast sum is “ false capital’? which God 
is now demanding of us, by the present financial 
overthrow, to be restored to him. As a bold 
figure of speech, setting forth the enormity of 
our National sin, and the just retributions of 
Divine Providence, the paragraph must have 
made a deep impression upon the many thous- 
ands who have perused or heard it. Perhaps 
there are few, however, who, from a commer- 
cial and financial stand-point, have looked at 
the statement with sufficient coolness and stea- 
diness to read it into a literal, matter-of-fact, pro- 
saic account of our periodical financial revulsions 
in this country. We will not say that a sound 
and comprehensive view would settle upon this 
as the exclusive cause of these revulsions, but 
certainly it cannot well be questioned that it is 
one of the prominent causes of them, 

Sixteen hundred millions of fictitious capital, 
perpetually regarded by business men as if it 
were substantial and real, must go far towards 
deiuding the mercantile community, and invol- 
ving in perplexity and disaster, the money ope- 
rations of the country wherein such a phenom- 
enon is witnessed. 








And are not the slaves of the country includ- 
ed in all our financial estimates, as being, really 
and truly, property, to the amount of about 
Sixteen Hundred Millions of Dollars ? This is 
the well known computation of the slavehold- 
ers, adopted by their political economists, 
statesmen, journalists, merchants, and bankers, 





* Dr. Cheever is reported as having said “ eighteen 
hundred millions’—but as the computation of De Bow 
and others is sixteen hundred millions, we change the 
statement to that sum. 








Is the estimate disputed, or is the item ignored, 
or erased, in the money estimates of our North- 
ern, non-slaveholding economists, statesmen, 
journalists, merchants, and bankers ? Does any 
one, (except some fanatical abolitionist,) omit 
from his computation of the solid wealth of the 
country, its four millions of human chattels ?— 
Even among abolitionists themselves, who deny 
the 7ghitfulness of this kind of property, how 
few have ever thought of doubting its matter- 
of-fact reality! For the most part, they will 
admit that it is Zegal/y property. Or, if they 
go so far as to deny or to doubt this, the idea 
will, perhaps, still cling to them, that, since 
the slaves are treated, reckoned, bought and 
sold, as property,—since, in the words of Dr. 
Cheever, ‘they are the basis of commercial 
transactions,’ since ‘ bills are accepted that 
have no other bottom,’ and since ‘ they are re- 
cognised by the Supreme Court’ as property, 
there is and must be, (however wrongfully, 
and even illegadly,) a money value in the slave, 


just as really as there is in an ox, or a horse. 


With rare exceptions, who thinks of doubting 
that the country is really sixteen hundred mil. 
lions of dollars the richer for holding four mil- 
lions of slaves as property, however wicked, or 
even illegal and unconstitutional it may be, thus 
to hold them ? 

Nothing, we think, can be more certain than 
that the almost universal belief of the American 
people, especially of American economists, 
statesmen, merchants, and bankers, is, that the 
slaves of the country are to be regarded as a 
part of its solid wealth, to the exact amount of 
their fair market value, the same as horses and 
oxen. Now if this general belief is all an illu- 
sion, if the slaves are mot property, in any legit- 
imate sense of the term, any more than coun- 
terfeit bank notes, or than the notes of worth- 
less banks are property, it is quite evident, we 
think, that the general belief cannot make them 
so. And it is equally clear that that general 
but fallacious belief, acted upon by our mer- 
chants, bankers, and financiers must result, 
finally, in the same disappointments, deficien- 
cies, defalcations, and bankruptcies that would 
result from the general belief that the same 
amount, (say Sixteen Hundred Millions) of 
spurious bills was real and substantial wealth. 
The slaves, it may be said, are wealth, for 
they are bought, sold, and exchanged for uil 
sorts of property. So are spurious bank bills. 
The one may be mortgaged as security. So may 
the other. The one may be made the basis of 
banking capital and exchanges. So may the 





other. In the final settlement that takes place 








at the time of a great financial crisis, the esti- 
mated Sixteen Hundred Millions, whether in 
slaves or in spurious bank bills, must come out 
minus, nevertheless. In both cases, they are to 
be expressed by a cypher, and whatever has 
been hypothecated upon them, with no other 
security or value, is dead loss. 

How can it be otherwise? The horses of a 
country are property, and have a solid com- 
mercial value, because their strength to labor, 
when beneficially employed, is so much added 
to the strength of man, producing so much 
more than man could produce without them. 
Not so with the slaves. They are, themselves, 
men. Their labor adds nothing to the labor 
of man, for the production of wealth. It de. 
tracts from it, to the same extent that the labor 
of slaves is less effective, skilful, and produc- 
tive, than the labor of other men. The entire 
estimated value of the slaves, is, therefore, an 
illusion—is no wealth at all. It is as if four 
millions of horses, valued at one hundred dol- 





lars each, say four hundred millions of dollars 
should prove to be diseased, and unable to add 
any thing to the strength, labor, and products 
of the inhabitants. The estimated four hundred 
millions might be made ‘the basis of commerce’ 
—of ‘exchange’—of banking,—of ‘ financial 
transactions.’ The estimated four hundred 
millions would, nevertheless, be unreal and illu- 
sive, as the monetary revulsion would demon- 
strate. 


The principle may be illustrated, in another 
way. Suppose the sixteen millions of our nor- 
thern free inhabitants should be inventoried in 
the aggregate wealth of the nation, appraising 
them only at the same rate with the slaves. — 
Their estimated value would then be four times 
as much, say sixty-four hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Suppose, further, that the monetary 
transactions, the financial resources of the coun- 
try, its basis for bank capital, should proceed 
upon such an estimate. Who would not detect 
the fallacy ? Who could be misled by the illu- 
sion ? Who would fail to see that the country 
was none the richer, and that its pecuniary eca- 
pabilities were none the greater, for the adding 
of this fictitious sixty-four hundred millions of 
dollars to the inventory of the nation’s wealth ? 
Why is not the estimated value of the Southern 
laborers, as fictitious and illusory as would be 
the estimated value of the Northern laborers ? 
Who can answer the question ? 

Will it be said that the slaves are property 
because their labor produces vroperty ? So does 
the labor of our Northern free laborers. But 
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that does not make those laborers property, 1. 
prove them to be so. 
Will it be said that the slaves are property, 


because the slaveholders obtain wealth by the 
product of their labor ? So do free labcrersre- 
ceive wealth by the products of their labor.— 
And the employers of free laborers may ob- 
tain wealth by their labor. But, in neither 
case, does this prove the laborers to be proper- 
ty—nor in the one case more than in the other. 
The products of labor are to be reckoned as prop- 
erty, but not the laborers themselves. Laborers 
are the natural owners of property, and there- 
fore, they cannot, themselves, be property. 

The fact that the slave produces property for 
the slaveholder, who counts him as his proper- 
ty, does not prove that the slave zs property, in 
reality. If the slaveholder is richer for his 
using human beings as property, the communi- 
ty is not--the nation is not-—the financial world 
is not, for somebody is the poorer for the slave- 
holder’s gains, and therefore the estimated va- 
lue of the slaves ought not to be counted in the 
inventory of the resources of the common. 
wealth. 

‘ake away all the slaves, and you take away 
no property, for their places would be filled 
with free laborers, who are not property, and 
the product of whose labor would be greater 
than that of slaves. 

Liberate all the slaves, and you destroy no 
property, for their nett products as free labor- 
ers would be greater than they now are. If the 
slaveholder would have less property, somebo- 
dy would have more. The aggregate amount 





of wealth would not be diminished. 
“Mr. De Bow, the Southern Superintend. 
“ent of the Seventh Census, informs us that 
“the value of all the property in the slave 
“ States, real and personal, including slaves, 
“ was, in 1850, only $2,936,090,737 
“‘ while, according to the same’ 
“ authority, the value of all the 
“ real and personal property in 
“the free States, genuine prop- 
“erty, property that is every 
‘“‘ where recognised as proper- 
‘* ty, was, at the same time 
This makes the aggregate 
wealth of the country, at that 
time, 7,038,262,845 
This is, doubtless, the estimate upon which 
the financial and monetary affairs of the coun- 
try have been conducted ; and it includes the 
estimated value of the slaves. But is this the 
true estimate? Mr. Helper maintains that it 
is not, and that the entire estimated value of 
the slaves should be deducted from the estimat- 
ed wealth of the slave States, thus— 
2,936,090,737 
1,600,000,000 


4,102,172,108* 





Estimated value of the slaves 





True wealth of the slave States 1 336, 090,737 

To this add the wealth of the 
free States 

And we make the aggregate 
wealth of the country, 


4,102,172,108 


5,438,262,845 

A very great deduction from the common 
estimate. Which is the correct one? Very 
evidently, if the laborers of the slave States are 
to be counted, the laborers of the free States 





* Helper’s Impending Crisis, page 83. 


are to be counted likewise. And then the re- 


cord will stand thus— 


De Bow’s Estimate of the Free 


States, as above 
Add, estimated value of the in- 
habitants ! 


4,102,172,108 


6,400,000,000 





Aggregate wealth of the free 


Capability of producing property is one 
thing. Property itself is another. The two are 
‘not to be confounded together. In estimatine 
the capability of a nation to produce property, 
‘regard may, very well, be had, to the numbers 
and also to the physical strength and moral 
habits of the inhabitants, and their inducements 
to labor. But it is preposterous to reckon them 


States. 10,502,172,108 ‘as property. 


De Bow’s Estimate of wealth 


of the slave States 2,936,090,737 





Aggregate wealth of the coun- 


try,-. $13,438,262,845 
But who believes this to be the true esti- 


mate 2 If it is not—then zone of the inhabit- 
ants are to be reckoned as property, which 
brings us back to the sober matter-of-fact esti- 


mate of $5 438,262,835 

The absurdity of reckoning the inhabitants of 
the country as a part of the property of the 
country, is apparent from these figures. It will 
be observed that they make the greater part of 
the property of the country to consist in its in- 
habitants! Thus, the estimated wealth of the 
slave States, put down, from the Census, by 
Mr. De Bow, as $2,936,090,73 
on deducting the valuation of 


the slaves, dwindles to 1,336,090,737 





And the estimated wealth of 
the free States, 4,102,172,108 

is immediately swelled to 10,502,172,108 

by adding the value of the inhabitants as chat- 

tels, 

And the aggregate wealth of 
the country, 

becomes instantly bloated to 


5,438,262,845 
18,438,262,845, 
an inflation of eight billions of dollars, the mo- 
ment we consent to count the inhabitants as 
property! Nay, on reflection, this is not the 
full amount of the inflation. For we had forgot- 
ten to reckon the six millions of the people of 
the South, who are not slaves. As we have 
reckoned the free whites of the free States, we 
must reckon them also, which will add to the 
estimated wealth of the slave States $2,400,000- 
000, for the value of these, (though, as produ- 
cers, we fear they do not equal even the slaves) 
swelling the wealth of the slave States to 
$5,336,090,737, and of the country to $15,838- 
262,845, which is Z'en billions and four hundred 
millions beyond the truth! or nearly three times 
more than it really is. 


What would the bankers, the statesmen, and 
the journalists of Europe, think and say of us, 
and of our claims to confidence, .if we were to 
go to them for loans and credits, on the basis 
of financial estimates like these? But this 
would onty be carrying out the principle upon 
which our financiers put down sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars for the value of the slaves. 
If entitled to do this, they would be entitled to 
the ten billions and four hundred millions. If 
the one is to be rejected, as fictitious capital, so 
also is the other. If such estimates should be 
rejected by European capitalists, they should 
be rejected among ourselves at home. In none 
of our estimates of the wealth of the country, 
or of any part of the country, should we include 
the price of slaves. If we do, we make an esti- 
mate without any foundation in fact. 





One further illustration must suffice, for the 
present. 


We will suppose that ten brothers, from New 
England, discover and take possession of a new 
island, in the Pacific. The soil is productive, 
and it contains also a gold mine. Here is a 
foundation for ample wealth for the ten broth- 
ers. But five of them, Ben, Tom, Harry, John, 
and Dick, conspire together and manacle the 
other five, Jo, James, Sam, George and Charles, 
and compel them to labor as slaves. They 
thus work the mine, till the soil, and export the 
agricultural products and the gold. In process 
of time it becomes convenient for Ben, Tom, 
Harry, Jobn and Dick, to obtain credits abroad, 
for materials to erect buildings, and improve 
their estate. They find it requisite, as a foun- 
dation for credit, to give a lien on all their pro- 
perty on the island. The inventory is made 
out. So many acres of arable land, at its fair 
value—so much for specified kinds and quanti- 
ties of products, at a stipulated value—so much 
for the gold mine, and such an amount of gold 
already dug and in readiness for the mint. The 
agoregate is ascertained, and thus far, all is sat- 
isfactory to the bankers who were desired to 
make the loan. But, suppose, in addition to 
this, the applicants should wish to put down 
their five brothers, as property, at one thousand 
dollars a-piece, expecting a proportionate loan 
upon them, also. What would the bankers, 
(whether English or American) say to that ? 
The question is not what they would think of 
the humanity and justice of the applicants—nor 
whether or no they would recoil from the moral 
wrong of loaning capital upon such a_basis— 
nor whether they would be satisfied that such 
a transaction were legal, or would be reputable 
—but simply whether, as a basis for credit, the 
price of the five brothers really added anything 
to the security that had already been estimated 
by them, as a basis for the transaction ? Would 
the applicants be fairly entitled, in a way of 
business, to receive another dollar of credit for 
the five thousand dollars’ worth of laborers ?— 
Was not the entire wealth of the island on the 
inventory before? Is any thing added to it by 
the fact that the five laborers are regarded as 
property, by the other five? Are they proper- 
ty, in any financial sense of the term? Is the 
island worth any more for including them in the 
inventory of its wealth ? 


If Ben, Tom, Harry, John, and Dick, finding 
that their brothers Jo, James, Sam, George, 
and Charles could not be mortgaged as proper- 
ty, abroad, should go home und set them all 
free, either employing them as free laborers, at 
fair wages, or taking them into partnership 
with themselves, as they should have done in the 
first place, would there not be just as much 
property on the island as there was when the 
five injured brothers were manacled and work’ 
ed as slaves ° 
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Certainly there would, and by the same) 


rule, the United States of America would con- | 
tain quite as much wealth as they now do, if 
all the slaves were instantly set free, and either | 
employed as free laborers, or put in possession 
of one half the wealth of the slave States, which | 
is less than their honest due. | 

It follows that the estimated value of the| 
slaves, Sixteen ILundred Millions, or more or 
less, is false capital, wholly imaginary, and 
without a particle of foundation in fact. 

The truth is, human beings are not property, 
and no hocus-pocus or legerdemain of legisla- 
tion, jurisprudence, or illusory financial calcula- 
tions, can make them so. The bankers may put 
them down on their ledgers and discount books 
as such, if they please. And so they may the 
millions of cubic miles of sunshine in the at- 
mosphere and empty void over their heads.— 
(And sunshine produces property.) But neither 
the ledger entry, nor the discount based upon 
it, can make them property. 

Just as certainly, therefore, as the estimated 
value of the slaves has come into the common 
estimate of the wealth and pecuniary resources 
of the country, just as certainly as they have 
been made the ‘ basis of commercial and finan- 
cial transactions,’ bank capital, security and ex- 
change, just so certainly has the delusion hada 
share—and a great share, too—in the miscalcu- 
lations, false estimates, inflated credits, exces- 
sive traffic, disproportionate importations, wild 
speculations, and extravagant expenditures that 
have brought on the financial revulsion we now 
suffer. We have supposed ourselves Sixteen 
Hluadred Millions of Dollars richer than we 
were, and we have gone on, accordingly. No 
wonder we have found our finances embarrass- 
ed, as we certainly should have done, if we had 
counted upon Sixteen Hundred Millions of spu- 
rious bank notes, as capital, which had turned 
out to be worth only the price of waste paper. 

The magnitude of this financial blunder may 
be appreciated by imagining that the managers 
of our monetary affairs had calculated the value 
of the cotton crop to have been about twenty- 
one times more than the reality. Mr. Helper 
puts down the cotton crop of 1850 at something 
less than Highty Millions of Dollars. T'wenty- 
one times Eighty Millions is Sixteen Hundred 
and Highty Millions, leaving the Sixteen Hun- 
dred Millions as fictitious as the estimated value 
of the slaves, and not more so. 


This is among those ‘evils of the system’ 
from which not even a separation from the slave 
States could relieve us, unless it could build up 
a Chinese wall, on Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
establish a perpetual non-intercourse by land 
and sea. Slavery must be abolished—not ran 
away from——not localized, but abolished. And 
the people of the non-slaveholding States can 
abolish it by their votes, if they please. 





“Tue Progress or Sriavery in THE UNITED 
Stares: Ly George M. Weston. Wash. 
ington, D. C. Published by the Author 
1857.” Pp. 301. 
“The design of this volume,” says its author, 

‘is to describe the past progress of slavery in 

the United States, and to consider the circum- 

stances which will probably control its move- 
ments hereafter.” It is a work of facts and 

Statistics, which will interest those who are 


‘sions of the author. 





seeking information.Jonjthe subject, whether 


they desire or deprecate the progress of slavery, 
and whether they adopt or reject the conclu- 
It is evidently the product 
of much industry, of research, compilation and 
arrangement. 
earnest thought on the subject, and the work 
abounds in reflections, opinions, and proposi- 
tions, growing out of the statistics collected, as 
they impressed themselves on the mind of the 
writer. Such a work, at such a time, will be 
deservedly read, and will contribute its share to 
the prosecution of those discussions which must 
exert a controlling influence upon the future. 
We have perused it with interest, not only for 
its intrinsic value, but because the author, a 
prominent statesman of the Republican party, 
is now principal editor, if we mistake not, of the 
‘Republic,’ at Washington city, intended to be 
the central organ of the Republican party. We 
expected to find it foreshadow the future policy 
and views of that party, so far, at least, as the 
conceptions of so prominent a leader were con- 
cerned. We cannot say that this desideratum 
is supplied, so fully and clearly as we had boped. 
Perhaps it did not come within the scope of the 
work. Why it did not, we cannot imagine, if 
the operations of a national party of freedom, or 
indeed of free State politics, in any shape, were 
expected to enter largely into ‘the circum- 
stances which will probably control the move- 
ments of slavery hereafter.’ We could not 
have written on that topic, without giving 
marked emphasis to such ‘circumstances.’ 
This may be, and doubtless, is, owing to our 
views of the legitimate functions of the National 
Government, and of national politics, in decid- 
ing the future of slavery. We ought not to be 
surprised that, in the present ‘ circumstances’ 
of the case, a Republican leader should find lit- 
tle or nothing to say of political action, for such 
an end. It is no impeachment of the good sense 
and sincerity of the author, to remark the bar- 
renness of his book, in that particular direction. 
With an eye to that point, we have read the 
work through, to its close, with the increasing 
impression that Mr. Weston’s faint hopes, (for 
they are but faint), for the future of American 
freedom, rest very little, if at all, upon the ac- 
tion of any Nationa! or State administration, or 
upon any local or national political, legislative, 
or judicial action. Quite as manifestly does he 
anticipate little benefit from moral suasion, phi- 
lanthropic appeals, or religious convictions, ex: 
cept, perhaps, as minor incentives to free emi- 
gration into slave States or new regions, for the 
main object of finding Gutlets for free whte la- 
bor, for the personal and pecuniary benefit of 
the emigrants, His rain preventive of the 
future growth of slavery, his chief hope for its 
possible and remote * extinction ’ (not § abolition’) 
is co-incident with that of Eli Thayer, except 
that, instead of now assailing the old worn out 
slave States of Virginia and Maryland, he would 
first push into the newer and more inviting re- 
gions of the South-West, into Missouri, Arkan. 
sas, and the territory south and west of them, 
thus securing the Mississippi Valley, even down 
to New Orleans itself, the natural metropolis or 
the vast countries north and west of it. His 
reasons for this preference are strongly stated, 
and seem sound. Having secured these, he 
would next push the tide of emigration into the 
more northerly slave States. He anticipates 





It is also the result of much | 


that this will be found to be the natural order 
of events, in future. And finally, he goes into 
an elaborate elucidation of the feasibility of car. 
rying northern free labor into Cuba itself, (with 
the co-operation of the free laborers already ex- 
isting there), in case the slaveholders should 
succeed in putting our country into possession 
of that island, by the action of the Federal 
Government. And he urges plausible reasons 
for hoping that the struggle between free and 
slave labor in Cuba, would be quite as favora- 
ble tor freedom in Cuba as in Kansas. 

We need not tell our readers how much, nor 
wherein, Mr. Weston’s anticipations and plans 
differ from ours. What he makes primary and 
vital, we regard as secondary and incidental, 
and vice versa. We would push moral, reli- 
gious, and political action—national action, as 
the grand condition of mational security and 
freedom. We would do it hopefully and con- 
fidingly. Emigration to new territories, and 
perhaps to some of the new States, is all well 
in its place, So also to the older ones, ulti- 
mately, and in due time. Abolition, as a con- 
dition of emigration to the old slave States, we 
hold to be the order of nature, rather than emi- 
gration as the condition and means of abolition 
or extinction. Mr. Weston’s book, however, 
will not be without its important. uses. One of 
the first of these, we think, will be to produce 
a conviction in the minds of intelligent readers 
that the work of a national non-extension party 
in politics, is done up; or rather, that it has 
succeeded in demonstrating, by experiment, 
that no such work is ever to be done, or ought 
ever to be looked for, us that of a Federal lim- 
itation to slavery extension, so long as the Fed- 
eral Government tolerates the existence of sla- 








very. Were it otherwise, we should never have 
found such a man as Georce M. Weston, with 
so high a political reputation, and at such a 
time, writing such a book. Had he been able 
to see any tangible and available work for a 
Non-extension administration and a Non-exten- 
sion party to do, he would not have failed to 
have given it a prominent place ‘among his an- 
ticipated means and ‘circumstances which would 
probably control’ the question of slavery. Had 
he seen the prospect of national non-extension 
or limitation of slavery, according to the Free 
Soil and Republican tactics, he could have 
shown it. Could he have done this, he would 
not have written a book of 300 pages ignoring 
it, and wholly occupied with proving that an 
adequate amount of free labor emigration into 
a slave State, if permitted, would probdably ex- 
tinguish slavery, at some indefinite future 
period. 

This conclusion of ours is fortified by various 
and incidental expressions, interspersed through- 
out the book, betraying the fact, that the writer 
cherishes little or no expectation of assistance 
from the Governments, either State or National, 
but the contrary. ‘It is impossible and idle,’ 
he says, ‘to persuade the slaveholder that his 
country, and especially himself as a land pro- 
prietor, would be made more prosperous and 
wealthy, by abandoning the system,’ (p. 51.) 
The author’s course of remark, on page 39 and 
onward, had shown that he had no hope of help 
from the non-slaveholding whites of the South. 
‘At this moment, there is no political element 


io the United States strong enough to resist 
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any scheme which the slaveholders may devise.’ 
(p. 104) ‘At the very moment when a decree 
of the Supreme Court has declared slavery to 
be the law of the Territories, irrepealable by 
Congress, or by the people, white labor is ad- 
vancing to possess them with a strong hand. 
If freedom has been outgeneraled, it cannot be 
outnumbered, and if worsted in the arena of 
politics, it may command a better fortune in 
other fields.’ (p. 105.) The power and duty of 
Congress to prohibit the domestic slave trade is 
affirmed on page 136—7, but with no apparent 
expectation that the power will ever be used. 
‘The suppression of the domestic slave trade 
would find supporters in all the southern States.’ 
(p. 141.) Some of the slave States have, at 
times, prohibited it. (142, &c.) This is not 
anticipating any Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject, and the measure could not be entertained, 
on the present platform of the Republican party. 
Abolition ‘will not take place in our day and 
generation,’ (p. 175.) Washington and Jeffer- 
son erred in expecting its abolition, But we 
are wiser, (245-6.) ‘Jf the institutions of the 
Territories are to be determined, hereafter, not 
by Congress, but by the people that inhabit 
them,’ &c. (p. 191.) Here is an implication 
that the writer did not expect a Congressional 
limitation of slavery. The balance of power in 
Congress, he says, will become more and more 
in favor of the free States, but the slaveholders 
need not indulge in any ‘morbid sensibility ’ on 
that account, for ‘ during a political connexion 
of seventy years under the present Constitution, 
the free States have attempted no interference 
with the peculiar institution of the South.’ 





(p. 213.) ‘The measure’ (the annexation of 
Cuba,) ‘has been resolved on by those who 
control the destinies of this country, and the 
only practical questions which remain for us, 
relate to the consequences which may be ex- 
pected to flow from it’ (p. 259). Can it be 
doubted that Mr. Weston, the editor of the Re- 
publican central organ at the seat of Govern- 
ment, has given up all hope of a Republican 
control of Congress ? 

Other important instruction may be gathered 
from Mr. Weston’s book, for which we have 
not room now. We close, for the present, by 
commending the work to the careful study of 
our readers, especially of such of them as may 
still need to be convinced that there’is now no 
foundation left for any national politics opposed 
to ‘any scheme which the slaweholders may 
devise,’ unless there be, first, a total abandon- 
ment of the policy of the last ‘seventy years,’ 
in accordance with which ‘the free States have 
attempted no interference with the peculiar in- 
stitution of the South.’ Were it otherwise, we 
should have had the evidence of it, in this work 
of Mr. Weston, instead of such a mass of evi- 
dence to the contrary. With every possible 
motive for discovering and showing such a 
foundation for political action, with the most 
ample means of information, with the most un- 
tiring industry, with pre-eminent abilities, with 
a wonderful accumulation of facts, the author’s 
account of ‘the Progress of Slavery in the 
United States,’ leaves him no room to infer any 
thing even faintly hopeful for the future of 
American freedom, arising from the politics of 
National Restriction, Limitation and Non-ex- 
tension. Individual enterprises of emigration 


must supply the place! Horace Greeley’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Struggle for Slavery Restriction in 
the United States, from the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the present day,’ had told us the 
fate of all such efforts in the past. The result 
of the campaign of 1856 gives us the! Present. 
Mr. Weston’s book, as a legitimate sequence, 
marks the era of the abandonment of such 
‘efforts’ in the Future. If any national polli-| 
tics of freedom be in.reserve for us, it must be 
the politics of National Abolition. 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 
‘NON-SEQUITUR.’ 

Mr. Editor—I beg leave to notice an article 
in the Radical Abolitionist for September, (page 
10,) headed ‘ A Discrepancy,’ as it refers to a 
class of persons to whom I belong, viz., those 
‘who readily admit the illegality of slavery, and 
the impossibility of its being legalized,’ and yet 
think, that for the Federal Government to 
‘ suppress slavery in the States,’ ‘ would infringe 
State sovereignty, and interfere with State 
rights.’ 

You attempt to correct this, by saying, ‘If 
slavery be illegal, and if it cannot be legalized, 
then State rights do not include the right of 
maintaining slavery, and it is no part of State 
sovereignty or of national sovereignty, or of any 
other sovereignty, to claim any such rights.’ 
To this premise I agree ; but you go on to say, 
‘From this it clearly follows that there could 


ee 


powers, therefore, it isas much a foreign power 
to the States, as England, France, or any other 
country ; and can have no more right to legis. 
late for them on these ungranted powers than 
those kingdoms have. It is not pretended that 
any grant of power has been given to legislate 
respecting slavery in the States (8); to attempt 
it, therefore, would be a violation of their gov- 
ereignty ; and, while the belief in this want of 
authority is so general, would be impracticable, 
either by legislation or judicial decisions (9). 

Jes 

Notes in Reply. 

(1) Assuredly we do say this. Can J. P. B. 
deny it? 

(2) ‘ Any practice?’ No. We do not say 
that. But we say it as acquired power to 
‘guaranty to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government,’ as defined by the 
habeas corpus, ‘due process of law,’ and pro- 
hibitions of ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, 
laws impairing the obligations of contracts, and 
granting titles of nobility, by the States. It 
has acquired power ‘to secure the blessings of 
liberty’ to ‘the people of the United States,’ 
and their ‘ posterity.’ 

(3) This is a ‘non-sequitur.’ The past, pre- 
sent or future neglect or refusal of the Federal 
Government, or of its Judiciary department, to 
administer this part of the Constitution, does 
not disprove their authority and obligation to 
do 80. 








be no infringement of State sovereignty, nor of 
State rights, in a national suppression of sla- 
very ; for there is no such State sovereignty, 
and there are no such State rights to be violated.’ 


Now this conclusion does not clearly follow 
the premise in my mind, but on the contrary is 
a non-sequitur. The alleged right to establish 
or legalize a wrong, is one thing, and is a nulli- 
ty; the right to be exempt from the interference 
of a foreign power to correct that wrong, is 
another thing, and is a perfect right: and the 





attempt to do so by such foreign power is a vio- 
lation of State sovereignty. The sovereion 
State cannot legalize the establishment of sla- 
very, as you truly say; but it authorizes the 
practice of slavery, and the foreign power can- 
not suppress the practice, any more than it 
could the right if it existed, without infringe- 
ment of State sovereignty. 


But perhaps it may be said, that the Federal 
sovernment is not a foreign power in regard to 
any State (1); but by the Union, has acquired 
a paramount power over the States, authorizing 
it to suppress any practice in them which can- 
not be legalized. (2) Now, waiving the consi- 
deration that the illegality of the practice must 
first be determined by the Federal Supreme 
Court, which, in this case, has not been done, 
and which is not likely to be done (3), I assert 
that the supposed predominant power of the 
Federal Government over the practices or es- 
tablishments in the States which may be wrong, 
is a fiction, which has no basis to stand upon.(4) 
The Federal Government is not, and is never 
understood to be, a complete sovereignty ; (5) 
it is a political Agent for a Confederacy of 
Sovereigns (6), possessing paramount powers 
over them, on subjects expressly transferred 
from them to it; but having no power whatever 
on those not granted, which are expressly re- 


(4) The authority to ‘ secure the blessings of 
liberty’ by the ‘habeas corpus,’ the ‘due pro- 
cess of law,’ and the ‘ guaranty to every State 
in the Union’—are no ‘ fictions.’ They are 
based upon the Constitution itself. 

(5) It is sovereign within the specifications of 
the Constitution, as above cited, and its Consti- 
tution and the acts under it are ‘the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Consti- 
tution or laws of any State, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ Const. U.S., Art. VI. Clause 2. 

(6.) This doctrine is a fiction—the very fic- 
tion, by means of which, Messrs. Douglass, 
Pierce, and Buchanan, have claimed the right 
aud duty of the Federal Government to protect 
slave property in the Territories. It is as ‘the 
agent’ of the slave States that they claim for the 
Feaeral Government the right to do this. The 
doctrine was invented by Calhoun, for this very 
end, but stands contradicted by Story, Wheat- 
on, Kent, Webster, Dallas, John Jay, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in its bet- 
ter days, who all affirm that the Government of 
the United States is a Government of the people 
of the United States, proceeding directly from 
them, and not from the ‘ Confederacy of Sover- 
eigns,’ as the slave oligarchy now pretends.* 

(7) But the power to ‘ secure the blessings of 
liberty,’ and to ‘guaranty a Republican form 
of Government’ was expressly granted, and the 
rights of the States to pass bills of attainder, 
&c. &e..8o far from being ‘reserved’ to thei, 
were expressly denied to them. 

(8) ‘It is not pretended, but it is proved, by 
the quotations already made, that the Federal 
Government has the power to abolish slavery 
in the States. And Patrick Henry said so, in 








* See ‘* Our National Charters,” pp 3-4, and 5, where 








served (7). With respect to these ungranted 


quotations are given. 
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the Virginia Convention by whom the Federal | 
Constitution was ratified. | 

(9) If this beso, then it is impracticable to| 
‘secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves| 
and our posterity—impracticable for the nation | 
to repent of its great national sin, to put it 
away, or to escape from the scathing judg- 
ments of heaven. ‘I tremble for my country,’ 
said Jefferson, ‘ when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep for ever.’ 

Our article of September, to which J. P. B. 





penned with the supposition that all these 
considerations were familiar to our readers, and 
needed not to be recapitulated, in form, every 
time the subject was adverted to. But we are 
willing to ‘ give line upon line’—even if it re- 
quires repetition. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1857. 
“STATE RIGHTS,” AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 

Now that the pro-slavery theory of ‘State 
Rights’ has cine to be generally received, and 
even the oppenents of slavery extension con- 
cede the right of the slave States to maintain 
slavery under their own jurisdiction, the pro- 
slavery leaders are, very naturally, emboldened 
to apply the same doctrine in a somewhat dif. 
ferent direction, for the same purpose. If the 
slave States have aright to maintain slavery, 
they have the right, (it is said) to import slaves. 
If the Constitution recognises slaves as proper- 
ty, that property may be imported, bought, 
sold, carried from State to State, and into the 
Territories, at pleasure. So says Senator 
Douglas, and so, in effect, says Judge Taney, 
as endorsed by President Buchanan. The law 
of Congress, forbidding the African slave trade, | 
is unconstitutional, upon his theory, and there | 
is no doubt that his decision of the Dred Scott! 
case was designed to prepare the way for such 
a decision. In the mean time, the oligarchy are 
preparing to take the traffic under the wing of 
‘State Sovereignty.’ Witness the following— 

From the Charleston Mercury. 

“The laws of Congress, carrying out the power giy- 
en to Congress by the constitution, prohibits the Af-, 
rican Slave Trade, and makes that trade piracy. But, 
if importing negroes as emigrants from Africa is not, 
the slave trade, then the laws of Congress do not ap- 
ply to it. We suppose emigrants from Africa may just 
as legitimately be brought into the United States as 
emigrants from Germany or Ireland. Nor will the 
circumstances of an agreement being previously mee | 
for employment and wages at all affect the legality of | 
the importion. Hundreds, thousand are being impor- 
ted daily from Europe, under agreements with the 
manufacturers of New England, to carry on their fac- 
tories. If the government of the United States shall, 
therefore, determine that the importation of negroes 
from the African coast, by England and France, as 
emigrants into the West India Islands, is not the At) 
rican slave trade, then the whole trade of bringing ne- 














yroes from Africa is also open to the southern States, | 
What becomes of the negroes after they are imported | 


into a state will be an affair of the state. The gen-| 


eral government can have nothing to do with it. The | 


enforcement of any contract for wages will be entire- °F of Pennsylvania. 


ly within the jurisdiction of the courts of the states. | 
And if public opinion, or the real understanding of the | 
emigrants, establishes practically that they shall be 


. . aii an : are thi ble appeal for justice 
slaves, there is no redress by any other authority than | Teader’s time to compare this noble appe apd. 


that of the states in which they are locuied.” 


sy SOA ‘rights of free labor seek the elevation of the black 
objects, as containing a ‘ Non Sequitur,’ was, 


WHITE MAN’S PARTY’’— 
POSITION OF DAVID WILMOT. 

Hon. David Wilmot, the mover of the famous | 
‘Wilmot Proviso, was the Republican candi-| 
date for Governor of Pennsylvania. He sus- 
tained an overwhelming defeat. How much the 
cause of freedom has suffered from this defeat, 
the reader can judge, after a perusal of the fol- 
lowing extract of the Letter in which he ac- 
cepted the nomination. 


“THE 


“Tt is a slander to say that the defenders of the 


race to an equality with the white. They do not 
propose the emancipation of the slave, but leave that 
question with the states in which slavery exists. 
They wish to deal with this great and embarrassing 
evil in a spirit of friendly forbearance towards those 
states; but they cannot carry their forbearance so 
far as to virtually become slaves themselyes—as_ to 
surrender the soil and government of the nation into 
the hands of an aristocracy founded upon property in 
slaves. 


“Free white labor has rights in the soil superior to 
the pretensions of slavery. The slaveholding capital- 
ist claims that hia property being largely invested in 
slaves, will depreciate unless the field where he can 
employ it be enlarged. The white laborer, also, has 
a property in his labor, quite as sacred and as wor- 
thy of the care of the government ; and where is the 
field upon which he is to make that labor profitable to 
himself and family, if slavery shall monopolize the fer- 
tile and virgin plains of the West. Labor is depress- 
ed almost to the starving point in the densely popula- 
ted countries of the old world, because of the narrow 
field upon which it is imprisoned. The demand for 
labor is small compared with the thousands who 
have labor to sell. So it will be at no distant day in 
this favored land, unless we keep our vast public do- 
main as a sacred inheritance for the free white labor-. 
ing man and his posterity for ever; in the soil of 
our extended empire the toiling masses have the only 
sure guaranty for their future prosperity and inde- 
pendence. This the cupidity of capital would take 


er distinguished son of Pennsylvania who now fills 

the Presidential chair.” _ 

We must beg leave to dissent from the Tri- 
bune. We can see nothing of manliness, or of 
the love of freedom in this selfish ‘struggle’ of 
‘white’ men ‘ for land,’ to the exclusion of the 
‘black’ man. We believe it to be highly.offen- 
sive to the impartial Father of all men, and we 
dare not affront Iim by a petition that he will 
crown such an enterprise with his favor. We 
have no vote to cast in that direction, and we 
cannot counsel any friend of justice and liberty 
who believes in a just God, and in his moral 
and Providential Government over the nations, 
to expend efforts in a crusade of this character, 
In the defeat of candidates who court popular 
favor, by catering to the wicked and insane 
prejudice against the colored man, we see no- 
thing to lament, nothing to dishearten, but 
much to encourage. We regard it a token of 
the Divine favor toward the cause of freedoimn 
in this country, that he does not permit its pre- 
cious interests to be committed into the hands 
of politicians, who are willing to trample upon 
the rights of one class, in order to secure the 
votes of another class. 

HISTORY OF HAYTI—LESSONS OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

‘A Vinpication of the Capacity of the Negro 
Race for self-government and civilized pro- 
gress, as demonstrated by historical events of 
the Haytian Revolution, and the subsequent 
acts of that people since their National Inde- 
pendence.’ — A Lecture, by James Tueo. 
Hotiey. Published by the Afric- American 
Printing Co.; John Anthony, Agent, New 
Haven; Wm. H. Stanley, Printer. 1857. 


In this Lecture on the history of St. Domin- 
go, or Hayti, the ‘vindication’ proposed is ably 
and conclusively maintained. It might be dif- 








from them—and here lies the real issue that the 





slave power has forced upon the country. It is a 
struggle for land. On the one side stands the owner 
of slave property, demanding a field on which to em- 
ploy his servile labor—upon the other side stands 
free labor, claiming the soil as an inheritance for a 
free posterity. Central and Westera Europe, teem- 
ing with its millions of population, is not as large as 
the domain of the American slaveholder. He and his 
bondmen always occupy by far the most ferti'e and ge- 
nial portion of this continent. Let him rest content 
with his territorial possessions and power. We do 
not seek to disturb him. We neither assail nor de- 
fend his asserted right to hold this peculiar kind of 
property. We simply affirm that we have nothing to 
do with it, and propose to Ict him and his slaves 
alone where they are. We make, therefore, no ques- 
tion about the abolition of s'avery in the South. We 
but stand in defence in freedom in the North. Kan- 
sas is in the latitude of Pennsylvania. In geographi- 
cal position it is a northern territory. It was dedi- 
cated by solemn compact, in 1829, to freedom forever. 
We claim the fulfillment of the bond. We defend the 
integrity of free northern soil against the cupidity 
that would subjugate it by violence into a plantation 
of slaves.”—N. Y. Evening Post, May 2. 

We were sorry to find, in the N. Y. Tribune, 
the following commendation of Mr. Wilmot’s 
Letter— 


‘‘ We publish this morning the letter of the Hon. 
David Wilmot, accepting the nomination for Govern- 
It is a manly, spirit-stirring 
document, full of that fire of liberty and love of free 
soil, free men and free labor, Which come from the 
heart and reach the heart. It is well worth any 





and liberty with the platform acceptance of that oth- 


ficult to select, from the pages of unviersal his- 
tory, a case parallel to this—a case in which a 
race of men so deeply depressed and surround- 
ed by so many formidable obstacles to self-gov- 
ernment and civilized progress, have equalled 
the Haytians in heroic achievement, govern- 
mental ability and advances towards civiliza- 
tion. This vindication is the more timely, as 
representations have been made by the enemies 
of negro emancipation in respect to Hayti, and 
inadvertently conceded by the friends of free- 
dom, which are as prejudicial to the integrity 
of history as they are to the interests of humani- 
ty. It is not the negro race only that is injured 
by such misrepresentations. The human race 
is an unit. And when the capacity of one 
branch of the great family in impeached, the 
blow rebounds, ultimately, upon every member 
of the family. The traducers of the negro are 
the slanderers of human nature, and whatever 
tends to apologize for the oppression of the ne- 
gro race, tends to strengthen the hands of all 
tyrants, in all portions of the globe. 

But the ‘vindication’ already mentioned is 
not the only lesson of instruction contained in 
the ‘historical events’ grouped together in this 
lecture. In perusing it we were reminded of 
the lessons of twenty-five years ago, deduced 
from these same historical records. When ab- 
olitionists first began their agitations in this 
country, abolitionists in England were urging 
the abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies. And on both sides of the Atlantic 
‘the horrors of St. Domingo’ were most effect- 
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before, the despotism of the whites was over- 
- 

thrown, and the free people of color, who had 

consented to make ‘a peace-offering of half a 

million of their blacker brethren,’ were glad to 

receive political enfranchisement at their hands. 


ually urged against any attempt to liberate the 
negroes. The current version of the story was 
that in consequence of the emancipation of the 


negroes in St. Domingo, they rose and ‘cut the 


throats of their masters’ in requital for their 
kindness! This absurd story was commonly 
believed, and was repeated by otherwise intelli- 
event men, as undeniably authentic! But + 
bare outline of the history is sufficient to show 


~ 


any part of a nation, can in no way be secured 
but by providing for the security and freedom 
of every part of the nation, including, signally, 
the portion most outraged and despised. Let 
‘our northern ‘white’ citizens understand this, 
refractory and insurrectionary. They achieved | before they enter upon another hopeless cam- 
their freedom, mainly, by this process. And it ill ‘paign to secure benefits for ‘northern wwhete la- 
becomes those who, even now, throw it into the | borers,’ while ignoring the equal rights of col- 
tecth of our negro slaves that they are an infe- | ored laborers, and while promising ‘not to in- 
rior race because they have not yet liberated|terfere with slavery where it already exists.’ 
themselves, to ery out against ‘the horrors of| Let the free people of color, here in our midst, 
St. Domingo,’ merely because the negroes there | learn the folly of seeking political equality with 
did \iberate themselves. The establishment of| the whites by voting for parties, platforms, and 
freedom in St. Domingo was the establishment} candidates not committed to the liberation of 
of peace, which continued until Napoleon per-|the slaves. Let the non-slaveholding whites of 
fidiously re-enslaved them. Then, for the sec- the South understand that they are not to be 
ond time, the Haytians achieved their hiberties,| put in possession of their just rights by any 
and by the extermination or expulsion of their process that looks to the expatriation of the col- 
tyrants. ored people, or that hesitates to welcome the 
One further lesson from the history of Hayti, emancipated slaves to the same equal rights with 
or St. Domingo, is particularly important, at) themselves. 
the present time, and in reference to the contest} The close resemblance between the policy of 
now going on in this country. The facts are|the free colored people, and the whites of this 
truthfully stated by Mr. Holley, in this lecture, | country, with the policy of the same classes in 
though bis object and train of thought did not | St. Domingo, suggests the probability of their 
lead him to make the practical application of) partaking the same destiny. If they continue 
them which we now have in mind. The old|to pursue the partial and selfish policy they 
revolution in France incited the white colonists | have commenced, the task of liberating the na- 
of St. Domingo, who were slaveholders, to ask | tion from the despotism of the slave power will 
of the home Government, for themselves, the | have to devolve on the four millions of despised 
same political privileges which had been secured | slaves. If the ‘spirit of liberty’ is to be found 
by their fellow citizens in France. The free anywhere, in this country, it is to be found 
colored people of St. Domingo adventured to among them, as their sacrifices to escape into 
ask that the same equal political rights should) freedom already proves. Their love of liberty 
be extended also to them. The National As-| should put the proud Anglo-Saxon race to the 
sembly of France responded favorably to both blush, who seem to have lost the capability of 
classes of applicants. But the ete colonists | contending for any thing but the extension, not 
in the island, ‘who had been so loud in their thy extinction, of human bondage. Abolition- 
hurrahs for the Rights of Man,’ indignantly |. labor fora peaceful abolition of slavery, and 


spurned the boon for which they had petitioned, | all classes of citizens desire a pacific settlement 
when it was granted to them, in this form. | 


They sullenly resolved ‘to die, rather than share 
egual privileges with a bastard race.’ ‘Such, 
says Mr. Ilolley, ‘was the insulting term that 
the Colonial Assembly then applied to the free 
men of color in whose veins coursed the blood 
of the proud planter, commingled with that of 
the lowly negress.’ 


that slavery and not emancipation comprises all 
‘dangers’ and all the ‘horrors’ to be feared. 
Under slavery, not freedom, the Haytians were 








of the slavery question. These pacific aspira- 
tions can be gratified in no way but by the res- 
toration to equal rights and immunities of all 
classes of the people. Security and liberty for 
all will lay a foundation for the contentment and 
quietude of all. And nothing else will. 





Divine Providence jusily |7E3SON OF THE ELECTION IN OHIO. 
took this proud ‘white man’s party’ at their 


A . he The Anti-Slavery Bugle of October 24, con. 
word. Their coveted political privileges slipped ‘tained an article on the recent election in that 
between their fingers, and in the final bloody se- State, (Ohio,) which contains statements and 
quel the great part of them did literally lose suggestions too important not to be preserved 
their lives. on record. The re-election of Gov. Chase, by 
a lean and greatly diminished majority, the Bu- 
error. In their eagerness to obtain the politi- gle regards as equivalent to a defeat of Repub- 
cal immunities they desired, they took pains to! jicanisin in Ohio, especially as they have lost 
have it understood by the whites that they did | their Legislature, which is a loss of their power 
not mean to intericre with the condition of the! in the State. 


The free people of color committed a similar 











The diminution of the Republi- 
slaves. Tere, too, the event proved that Divine| can vote was most inarked in the strongest an- 
Providence had closely joined together what ti-slavery counties, as in Ashtabula, the home 
they bad so readily consented to sunder. The] of Giddings and Wade, where it fell one thou- 
whites were not propitiated by their  servili- pay short of their anticipations. ‘The anti-sla- 

very wing of the party embarked in the cam- 


ty. There was to be no political elevation of 
paign with little heart to labor, and with com- 


the free colored people of St. Domingo. with- 
I go, with 





out the liberation of the slaves, nor indeed by | parative indifference to its success.’ The rea-| 


any instrumentality but that of the despised}sons are understood to be the following: 
slaves themselves. When they rose, and not! ‘The Know-Nothing and pro-slavery portion 


The great lesson taught us by these events |turb the relation between master and gs] 
is, that the liberties and rights of a nation, or of and that ‘it stands precisely where the Demo- 


Sete 


of the party’ were known to control it, and they 
‘thrust aside anti-slavery men to make room for 
old fogies, and haters of the colored man. 
Tt : ; ° 

| 4hey expended much breath and ink to prove 
that the Republican party did not seek to ‘dis- 


ave;’ 


cratic party stood ten years ago’—(a statement 
of Gov. Chase himself.) Hence, abolitionists 
‘had no enthusiasm—no zeal.’ Besides, the an- 
ti-slavery men in the party had been disappoint- 
ed. They had expected that a Republican Gov. 
ernor and Legislature would do something for 
personal security and ‘State Sovereignty’ in 
defense against kidnappers. But nothing had 
been done. Gov. Chase had ‘let Margaret 
Gardner go back to slavery. He had thus 
proved himself not to be the man for the hour.’ 
It had been said that the Governor did all he 
could. ‘He had exhausted the law’—(accord- 
ing to his own and his party’s understanding of 
Constitution and law.) Then ‘the utter incom- 
petency of the Republican party to do anything 
for personal liberty’ on their platform, was now 
demonstrated. ‘It can do nothing, as conéeded 
‘by its own apology, and as something must 
‘needs be done, men do not care to waste their 
‘zeal and their votes on a party which had thus 
‘proved itself a fruitless experiment.’ 

“Our reasons,” says the Bugle, “for concluding 
that this light vote of the party is to be attributed, 
in a great measure, to these causes are the following: 
‘First, the general lack of enthusiasm among anti- 
slavery men of the party, and the willingness, for 
years heretofore unparalleled, to listen to and approve 





more radical measures, by the people generally. 
Second, the fact that this falling off is, so far as we 
have observed, mainly, in the most anti-slavery por- 
tion of the State.’ 

‘The lesson to be learned from this defeat is, that 
it is best to make a manly, thorough issue with the 
enemy, attempting neither concealment nor compro- 
mise. Heroic manliness on the part of men in office 
who profess to direct the fortunes of this war will re- 
ceive the approval and hearty co-operation of all true 
friends, and challenge the admiration of enemies. It 
is the only road to success in a just cause. Let all 
who love the cause of freedom, for their own sakes 
and for that of others, labor unceasingly so to elevate 
and purify public sentiment that he who will surren- 
der a fugitive slave, or in any other way tolerate the 
idea that slavery has any rights on. the soil of Ohio, 
can never be once thought of for any office within the 
gift of the people of this State ; so that no party pro- 
fessing to be the party for freedom, shall find tolera- 
tion, if it concedes to the slaveholder anywhere, his 
right to a human chattel.” 

~<_=>—- 
PROSPECTS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The New York Daily Times of October 17, 
in an article on ‘ The Fall Elections, after no- 
ticing the general decrease of the Republican 
vote, as compared with the Democratic, says— 

“ We believe it to be in the power of this Adminis-~ 
tration to prevent a renewal of the Slavery agitation 
at least for some years to come. If it will firmly and 
resolutely adhere to the principles and the policy set 
forth in the Cincinnati platform,—as they have been 
understood by the great body of the Democratic Par- 
ty throughout the country ;—if it will secure to the 
bona fide inhabitants of every ‘Territory the right to 
decide for themselves whether Slavery shall or shall 
not be tolerated by the State Constitution which 
they may form, and that they shall then be admitted 
‘into the Union upon an equal footing with the orizi- 

















nal States, it will answer all the just expectations of 
the great mass of the people, and ho'd a position 





'which cannot be disturbed by the ultras and fanati:s 
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of cither section. But ifit departs from this just and | holders for the supposed loss involved in the ab- | the s 
itior slavery, justice requires the her. | Wet 10 # 
olition of slavery, Jus at the Jide | the courts in Virginia have never declared the 


fair ground, under fear of menaces or assaults from | 
any quarter, it will renew and augment the excite- | 
ment which proved so nearly fatal to its power a year | 
azo.” 

We differ, in toto, from the Times, in respect 
to what ought to satisfy the American people, 
the citizens of the North, the friends of free in- 
stitutions. But the Times is correct, we think, 
in its estimate of the position of the country, on 
the issues between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. The effort to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery, by action of Congress, while 
conceding its constitutional right to’exist in the 
States, has, undoubtedly, proved a failure.— 
Commencing with the proposed Wilmot Provi- 
so, embodied in the Free Soil, Free Democrat- 
ic, and Republican parties, it reached its highest 
point in the vote of 1856, for Fremont. The 
outrages in Kansas (as the Times notices) elicit- 
ed a spirit of indignation which, unless similar 
outrages should be repeated, is not likely to be 
witnessed again, The Republican party must 
advance to the platform of the Radical Aboli- 
tionists, or gradually decline and give place to 
them. We predict no rapid growth or sudden 
victory of a party on the Radical principle— 
but it is the only principle that can snpply a so- 
lid foundation for a party opposed to pro-slave- 
ry aggression, or that can enkindie and nourish 
the steady enthusiasm essential to final success, 





COMPENSATED EMANCIPATION. 
ABOLITION SOCIETY AT STOCKHOLM. | 


Wn. Goopett—Dear Sir: I take the liberty 
to forward, for publication in the Radical Abo- 
litionist, the following preamble and Resolu- 
tions, adopted by the Stockholm Abolition So- 
ciety, Oct. 6, 1857. Martin Dovup. 


Whereas, a movement has recently been 
made in favor of emancipation, with compensa- 
tion to slaveholders, we feel it to be our duty 
to express our views upon this subject. There- 
fore, 


1. Resolved, That we regard slaveholding as a 
sin against God, of which immediate and uncon- 
ditional repentance is required; and as a fla- 
grant crime against humanity, that should meet 
with penalty rather than reward: and hence we 
cannot favor, but must oppose the plan of pay- 
ing to slaveholders the whole or any part of the 
price of their slaves. 

2. Resolved, That, in our view, to appropri- 
ate a portion of the public revenue, for a series 
of years, to this object, would be wrong in prin- 
ciple, as a practical and palpable admission of 
the right of property in man, and unjust in its 
bearings upon both bond and free. It would 
involve not only a tax upon the present genera- 
tion, but also its entailment upon generations to 
come. And, moreover, it would tax the eman- 
cipated slaves theimselves for the freedom which 
is their natural and inalienable right. 

3. Resolved, ‘That the public lands do not be- 
long to the Government, nor to the nation, as 
such, but to the people of this and future gener- 
ations; and afe held by the Government in 
trust. Hence, the Government has no right to 
give them away, or to sell them; but only to 
limit and regulate their occupation by actual 
settlers. And, least of all, has it a right to ap- 
propriate them to the purpose, as some have 
proposed, of hiring men to relinquish their ab- 
surd and impious claim to the ownership of their 
fellow men. Such an appropriation would di- 
rectly tend to foster and perpetuate an odious’ 
aristocracy, destructive of the rights of the poor, 
and at war with the principles of true democ- 
racy. 

4. Resolved, That instead of paying slave- 





ated slaves should share in the gain that wil 
arise from the greatly enhanced value of land in 
the South, as the result of emancipation. 








STATE RIGHTS OF SLAVEHOLDING | 


MINORITIES. 
Those who claim to be opposed to slavery, 
and especially to pro-slavery aggression, yet 


nevertheless concede the Constitutional right of | 


the slave States to maintain slavery, on the plea 
of ‘State rights,’ ought to tell us what they 
mean by State rights, and what they mean by 
a State. There is only a small minority in 
either of the slave States that hold slaves—a 
lean minority even of the white people. Do 
they recognize that lean minority as being the 
State? Do they think that this minority has a 
Constitutional ,right to hold slaves? And is 
this what they mean by ‘ State rights ? 

Let us see where all this will lead. Suppose 
an equally lean minority of the people of the 
State of New York should take it into their 
heads to hold slaves. Would that minority be 
the State of New York? Would they have a 
Constitutional right to hold slaves? And 
would this right be properly dignified with the 
name of ‘State rights ?” 

Why not? If a minority of the people of 
Virginia may claim this, why may not a minor- 
ity of the people of New York? And if one- 
tenth part of the people may do it, why may not 
one-twentieth ? Why may not anybody that 
chooses, hold slaves, in either of the free States 
—and do it under the name of ‘ State rights ?” 

Perhaps the answer will be, that slavery is 
established by law in Virginia, but not in New 
York. But this is a mistake. Senator Mason 
and Mr. Bayly of Virginia have told us—(what 
we knew to be the fact, and what Calhoun said, 
long ago)—that there are no laws of Virginia, 
or in any slave State, establishing or creating 
slavery. ‘The minority of Virginians who hold 
slaves, have no more right of slaveholding 
founded on State laws, than would a slave- 
holding minority in New York. So that if 
slave property in Virginia may be tolerated, 
and thus protected by the National Govern- 
ment, on the ground of ‘State rights,’ then 
slavery in New York might be thus protected, 
for the same reason. 

Perhaps it will be said that the State of New 
York has abolished slavery, that this has not 
been done in Virginia; and that this is the rea- 
son why slavery in New York would not come 
under the protecting wing of ‘State rights,’ 
and of the Federal Government. 

But this would be endorsing the ultra pro- 
slavery ground, that slavery exists, everywhere, 
by natural law, like property in oxen, until it is 
forbidden by statute law. This is the ground 
upon which Douglass, Pierce, aud Buchanan 
have been protecting slavery in Kansas, and 
this doctrine would prove their course to be 
Constitutional. 


Massachusetts never abolished slavery by any 
Legislative act, nor did her Constitution make 
any direct mention of it. Her courts released 
slaves because they were unlawfully deprived 
of liberty, just as the courts of Virginia and of 
all the slave States are bound, by their oaths, 
todo. So that, strictly and legally speaking, 
Virginia and Massachusetts stand precisely on 


——_, 


ame footing in respect to slavery, though 


| fact. In other words, if a minority in Massa- 
| chusetts should insist upon the right of bolding 
| Slaves, the right would be just as good in Mas- 

| sachusetts as it is in Virginia. Their relation 

to the Constitution and the Federal Govern- 

ment would be the same, and their ‘ State 

rights’ would be the same. The doctrine, 

therefore, that requires or allows the Federal 

Government to protect the slave property of a 

minority of Virginians, under the plea of ‘ State 

rights,’ would require or allow the Federal 

Government to protect the slave property of a 

minority of Massachusetts men, under the plea 
of ‘ State rights !’ 

What would the friends of liberty in Massa- 
chusetts say to this application of the doctrine 
that is generally held among them? Would 
they not indignantly spurn it as an outrage ?— 
Assuredly they would! Then let them remem- 
ber that the white non-slaveholders of Virginia, 
who are the majority in that State, have precise- 
ly the same cause and occasion to spurn with 
indignation, the same application of the same 
doctrine in Virginia. Sauce for the gander is 
sauce for the goose. If liberty men in Massa- 
chusetts must needs concede such ‘ State rights’ 
for Virginia, let them prepare to accept the 
same boon for themselves, as Judge Taney 
would gladly compel them to do. 

Slavery is excluded from California by its 
Constitution. Yet slaves are held in that State. 
And slave property in California is protected by 
the Federal Government, the same as in Vir- 
ginia. Ifaslave escapes from California, he is, 
doubtless, as promptly seized by the Federal 
Marshals, as if he had escaped from Virginia. 
A slaveholder in New York would be entitled 
to equal protection. The decisions of Judges 
Grier, Kane, and Taney, and the suit of Vir- 
ginia versus New York, are preparing the way 
for such a decision—all growing out of the sup- 
posed Constitutional right of slaveholding in the 
States, under the Aigis of ‘State Rights.’ 

The friends of freedom, in the non-slavehold- 
ing States seem to have imagined that they 
must needs concede the Constitutional right of 
the Southern slaveholders to hold slaves, un- 
der the plea of ‘ State Rights,’ in order to main- 
tain the State rights of the free States to ex- 
clude slavery. But they have made a very 
grave mistake. They have conceded that which 
has laid a foundation for a logical denial of any 
State in the Union to exclude slavery, and for 
affirming the right of any slavehoiding minority, 
in any State, to a national protection of their 
slave property. 








We present the case of a minority of slave- 
holders, not that a majority would have any 
such right, but because the claim of a minority 
is more strikingly absurd and anti-republican, 
and also because it corresponds with the exist- 
ing fact in the slave States. 

So far is it from being true that the slave- 
holding minority in any of the States have any 
‘State right’ to their slaveholding, and to a 
national protection of slave ‘ property ’—there 
could be no such ‘ State right’ if the majority 
were slaveholders. So fur is it from being true 
that the Federal Government is bound to pro- 
tect slave property, it is bound to ‘secure the 
blessings of liberty’ to all ‘the people of the 
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ture equality with them. Nay, he is, already, 
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United States’ and their ‘ posterity.’ And so 
far is it from being true that the preservation 
of Northern State rights requires the concession 
of Southern State rights to maintain slavery, 
that concession is the very thing that, if con- 
tinued, must inevitably overthrow Northern 
‘State rights,’ because it concedes the right and 
duty of the Federal Government to protect 
slave property in every State in the Union. 
Pro-slavery cunning has proved an overmatch 
for Yankee shrewdness, in the management of 
the humbugs of ‘squatter sovereignty’ and 
‘State rights.’ 
tibialis 
NEGRO INFERIORITY ! 

We clip the following from the Tuskagee (Ala- 
bama) Republican: 

“THe Musican Proprey.—The negro boy Tom, will 
be in this place one day next week, Tom is a full- 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS, &c. 


For sale at the Abolition Depository, 48 


Beekman St. New York. Terms Cash. 
Those who send money for books to be sent by mail, will please add 
the postage. Ordersto be addressed to ** William Goodell, 48 


Beekman Street. N. Y.’’ 
300K8. 
Wholesale, Retail, Postage, 

American Slave Code, by William 
Goodell 
Autographs for Freedom 
Autobiography of a Female Slave 
Belle Scott, or Liberty overthrown 
Browning, Walter, or the Slave’s Protector 
Burns, Anthony 
Bible Servitude—E Smith of Ohio 
Barnes on Slavery 
Brisbane ‘ In Cloth 

&¢ “ “ Paper 
Chaplet The—by E H C 
Congregationalism and Church Action—by 
Jobn Keep 
Colored Patriots of the Am. Revolution 
Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp: SBy 
“Harriet Beecher Stowe, in2vols. 117 
Democracy of Christianity, by Wm. Goodell 
in two vols. 1 00 
Evidence on the Slave Trade 22 
Facts for Baptist Churches 56 


blooded negro, about 8 years old, blind, has never| Breeman’s (V. 8.) Letters on Slavery, a very 


been taught anything, and is probably the greatest 


valuable work 
ta > in paper 20 
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musical wonder in the world. He is the property| @*P¢)Fruits—a premium Essay—by Mre 
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of Gen. Bethume of Columbus, and is now being ex-| 6f°8venor’s Review of Fuller and Wayland A 


hibited for the first time, except that about 2 years Bertrete ite, ot oy Northern Cousin 
avo he was exhibited for a short. time in Georgia.| Harriet and Etlen, or the Orphan Girls 


Tle plays the most difficult and fashionable pieces, 
and his touch of the piano-keys is said in be inap- 
proachable by any other player. We are sure that 
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Home in the South 


Higher Law—by Wm Hosmer, with Por- 


trait of Ex-Gov Seward 
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Jay’s principal Anti-Slavery Works* 75 
88 


Journey through lexas—Olmstead 


our readers will regret it all the rest of their lives if] Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in cloth 
te “ 


they do not come and hear him. Notice of his com- 
ing will be given several days in advance, so that per- 
sons in the country may have time to come.” 


“é oe paper 40 


Law and Government—By Harmon Kings- 
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ury 
Letters on Africa, by Geo Thompson 


Legion of Liberty 


My Bondage and My Freedom—F. Douglass 


Music has always been reckoned among the] Vemolr of Levi Spencer, by J Blanchard 
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North and South 


fine arts, with painting, sculpture, and even| Phelps’ Letters to Stowe and Bacon 


poetry. The names of Handel and Mozart 
stand by the side of Rubens, Michael Angelo, 
and Milton. But here we have a negro boy, a 
slave, about eight years old, ‘who has never 
been taught any thing,’ giving promise of fu- 





‘the greatest musical wonder of the world.’ 
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The Janesville Standard makes the serious charge 
against the Republican party that it is an abolition 
party, seeking the abolition of Slavery all over the 
country. The charge is not as true as we wish it 
were, nor as it ought to be, when we consider that 
the Democracy are devoted to spreading slavery all 
over the country without regard to line of latitude or 
longitude, or legal or Constitutional prohibitions. 

Wisconsin Free Democrat. 
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For the Radical Abolitionist. 
The New York Tribune vs. the Colored People. 


1. An editorial in the New York Tribune, some 
three months ago, asserted “we are confident 
there are more blacks in New York who seek to live 
by harlotry, rum-selling, etc., than by downright hon- 
est labor.” 

2. Within the present month, a literary gentleman 
in Central New York, wrote to the Tribune enquir- 
ing “ the proportion of colored to white persons in the 
City of New York; the number of the former who 
were church members; and their interest in educa- 
tional matters.” 





3. The Editor of the Tribune, unable to answer 
these questions, handed them to a distinguished col- 
ored clergyman of this city for that purpose. 

4, Will the Tribune please say whether its studies 
of the blacks has been confined to the classes enu- 
merated by-it, (in No. 1 above) and why? Or will 
it acknowledge that its statement above quoted was 
made without knowledge of the facts asserted. 

5. The Tribune has taken the trouble to senda 
commissioner to examine into the condition of the 
Canadian colored people : would it not be well for it 
to do the same for the same class in New York whom 
it has so bitterly slandered, and for stealing whose 
good name it is justly responsible. __ 

James McCune Smiru. 

New York, Noy. 20, 1857. 
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Amanda—A Tale by Dr Brisbane 
American Slavery, a formidable obstacle to 
the conversion of the World—Prize Es 
say by Wm Goodell 
American Slavery and American Christianity 
containing Dr Perkins’ sermon, Jay on 
Tract Society, Jay on American Mission 
ary Association, and Letier on Dropping 
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rican Sunday School Union 
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Anti Slavery Manual—By John G Fee 
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Africa 
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Constitutional Duty of the Federal Govern 
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but considering the size and value of the bodk, it canuot be afforded 
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Paper presented to General Anti Slavery __ 
Convention 
Parker and Rood’s Discussion 
Platforms The, of Political Parties 
Politics and the Pulpit, from Journal of Com- 
merce and Independent 
Remonstrance of Evangelical Alliance 
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1849-50-51 & 53 
Reviewer Reviewed—By Chas G Finney 
Sabbath Scene—By Whittier 
Scriptural Argument—McKeen’s 
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Slaveholding proved to be just and right 
South Bend Fugitive Slave Case 
Spiritual Manifestations— Beecher 
Tobacco Tract? Alcot & Grimshaw 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—in German, 
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Maas. Liberty Convention 
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SPECIAL LIST. 


The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 


1. * PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYrAcuSE ConvVENTION.’?—The ba!- 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, s:in- 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp. to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalize the circuia- 
tion, and accommodate those of small means. ‘ First come—first 
served.” 


2. “THe CoNSTITUTIONAL Duty of the Federal Government to 
Abolish American Slavery : an expose of the position of the Abcli 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages, 18me. 2 cts. 

3. ABOLITION DOCUMENTS. Nol. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abclitonisza at 
Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressionai Documenis 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “* Unconstitutionality of Slavery,’ First"and Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vo- 
in paper—is now for sale at this office, at 73 cents, or postage pre- 
paid 86 cents. : 


5. LetreRs oN Stavery. [By O S Freeman.] ‘‘ Addressed to 
pro-slayery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 87 1-2 in cloth. 

6. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED StaTEs, witha Lecturs by 
Daniel Foster. Showing that a fair interpretation and application of 
said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty 62 pp- 
Price tien cents. 

7. ABoliTioN DocumMENTs, No. 2. The Constitution against Slave 
ry. Speech of Gen. Granger in Congress. Retail price two cents 
dollar per hundred. Postage one cent. 

8. ABOLITION NocuMENTS, No.3. Law versus Slavery. (Extract 
from eminent writers on aw.) Retail price one cent, or fifty cents 
per hundred. Postage one cent per ounce. 


9. AnotiTion DocumeEstTs, No. 4. Voting on Principle.—Letter of 
Saml. McFarland. Price 2 cents per copy, or 1 50 per hundred 


Postaze 1 cent per oz. 

10. Tue Kansas StruGGLE or 1856 in Congress and in the Presi- 
dential Campaign, with suggestions for the future. 80 pp. Price 12 
eents. Postage 4 cents. 


11. Our Nationa, CHARTERS —Viz. Constitution of 1789; Arti- 
Cles of Confederation, 1778 ; Declaration of Independence, 1776 5 
Articles of Association, 1774. with Notes and Appendix. Price 12 
cents—postage 3 cents—or $6 per hundred, 


GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 


“Slavery has no right but to die !” 





A work of over 400 pacss, containing all his speecher 
delivered in Congress—also an accurate likeness. 
Price, ONLY 80 CENTS per copy,"and postage paid. 
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United States’ and their ‘ posterity.’ And 80 
far is it from being true that the preservation 
of Northern State rights requires the concession 
of Southern State rights to maintain slavery, 
that concession is the very thing that, if con- 
tinued, must inevitably overthrow Northern 
‘State rights,’ because it concedes the right and 
duty of the Federal Government to protect 
slave property in every State in the Union. 
Pro-slavery cunning has proved an overmatch 
for Yankee shrewdness, in the management of 
the humbugs of ‘squatter sovereignty’ and 
‘State rights.’ 
NEGRO INFERIORITY ! 

We clip the following from the Tuskagee (Ala- 
bama) Republican : 

“Tim MusicaL Propiey.—The negro boy Tom, will 
be in this place one day next week. Tom is a full- 
blooded negro, about 8 years old, blind, has never 
been taught anything, and is probably the greatest 
musical wonder in the world. He is the property 
of Gen. Bethume of Columbus, and is now being ex- 
hibited for the first time, except that about 2 years 
aro he was exhibited for a short time in Georgia. 
He plays the most difficult and fashionable pieces, 
and his touch of the piano-keys is said in be inap- 
proachable by any other player. We are sure that 
our readers will regret it all the rest of their lives if 
they do not come and hear him. Notice of his com- 
ing will be given several days in advance, so that per- 
sons in the country may have time to come.” 

Music has always been reckoned among the 
fine arts, with painting, sculpture, and even 
poetry. The names of Handel and Mozart 
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PAMPHLETS, &c. 
For sale at the Abolition Depository, 48 
‘ r  g be 77 
Beekman St. New York. Terms Cash. 
Those who send money for books to be sent by mail, will please add 
the postage. Orders to be addressed to ** William Goodell, 48 
Beekman Street. N. Y.’’ 
300K8. 
Wholesale, Retail, Postage. 
American Slave Code, by William pre-paid. 
Goodell . 7 17 
Autographs for Freedom : 
Autobiography of a Female Slave 
Belle Scott, or Liberty overthrown 
Browning, Walter, or the Slave’s Protector 
Burns, Anthony 
Bible Servitude—E Smith of Ohio 
Barnes on Slavery 
Brisbane ‘ In Cloth 
& “s “ Paper 
Chaplet The—by E H C 
Congregationalism and Church Action—by 
Jobn Keep 
Colored Patriots of the Am. Revolution 
Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp: {By 
“Harriet Beecher Stowe, in 2 vols. 117 
Democracy of Christianity, by Wm. Goodell 
in two vols. 1 00 
Evidence on the Slave Trade 22 
Facts for Baptist Churches 56 


Breeman’s (VU. 8.) Letters on Slavery, a very 
valuable work 
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a 66 in paper 20 
Gospel Fruits—a premium Essay—by Mrs. 
Maria Goodell Frost 1 
Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and Wayland 25 
ay i in paper 1 
Gertrude Lee, or the Northern Cousin 
God against Slavery 
flarriet and Ellen, or the Orphan Girls 
Home in the South 
Higher Law—by Wm Hosmer, with Por- 
trait of Ex-Gov Seward 
Jay’s Miscellaneous Writings, containing Judge 
Jay’s principal Anti-Slavery Works* 75 
Journey through Texas—Olmstead 88 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in cloth 60 
- “ 6 oe paper 40 
Law and Government—By Harmon Kings- 
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Letters on Africa, by Geo Thompson 
Legion of Liberty 
My Bondage and My Freedom—F. Douglass 
Memoir of Levi Spencer, by J Blanchard 
North and South , 
Phelps’ Letters to Stowe and Bacon 
Proceedings of Anti Slavery Convention 
1841 & 43 
Review of the Mexican War, by Jay 
Seaboard Slave States—Olmstead 





stand by the side of Rubens, Michael Angelo, 
and Milton. But here we have a negro boy, a 
slave, about eight years old, ‘who has never 
been taught any thing,’ giving promise of fu- 


ture equality with them. Nay, he is, already, 


‘the greatest musical wonder of the world.’ 


—P- 


The Janesville Standard makes the serious charge 
against the Republican party that it is an abolition 
party, seeking the abolition of Slavery all over the 
country. ‘The charge is not as true as we wish it 
were, nor 2s it ought to be, when we consider that 
the Democracy are devoted to spreading slavery all 
over the country without regard to line of latitude or 
longitude, or legal or Constitutional prohibitions. 

Wisconsin Free Democrat. 


—— 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 
The New York Tribune vs. the Colored People. 


1. An editorial in the New York Tribune, some 
three months ago, asserted “we are confident 
there are more blacks in New York who seek to live 
by harlotry, rum-selling, etce., than by downright hon- 
est labor.” 

2. Within the present month, a literary gentleman 
in Central New York, wrote to the Tribune enquir- 
ing * the proportion of colored to white persons in the 
City of New York; the number of the former who 
were church members; and their interest in educa- 
tional matters.” 


3. The Editor of the Tribune, unable to answer 
these questions, handed them to a distinguished col- 
ored clergyman of this city for that purpose. 

4, Will the Tribune please say whether its studies 
of the blacks has been confined to the classes enu- 
merated by-it, (in No. 1 above) and why? Or will 
it acknowledge that its statement above quoted was 
made without knowledge of the facts asserted. 

5. The Tribune has taken the trouble to senda 
cormmissioner to examine into the condition of the 
Canadian colored people: would it not be well for it 
to do the same for the same class in New York whom 
it has so bitterly slandered, and for stealing whose 
good name it is justly responsible. 

James McCune Swurnu. 

New York, Noy. 20, 1857. 
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Amanda—aA Tale by Dr Brisbane 

American Slavery, a formidable obstacle to 

the conversion of the World—Prize Es 

say by Wm Goodell 

American Slavery and American Christianity 
containing Dr Verkins’ sermon, Jay on 
Tract Society, Jay on American Mission 
ary Association, and Letier on Dropping 
a book from the Catalogue of the Ame 
rican Sunday School Union 

Am. Tract Soc. Apologies, Review of 

Anti Slavery Manual—By John G Fee 

Black Code of District of Columbia 

Calumny refuted by Facts trom Liberia 

Cassius M Clay’s Appeai to Christians 1-2 

Cauikin’s Narrative 

Christian’s Business—By Geo Thompson, of 
Africa 

Conditions of Living—By James C Jackson 1-2 

Constitutional Duty of the Federal Govern 
ment to abolish Slavery, 2 

Const’'n. U.S. witha Lecture by D’l Foster 8 

Cons.of U.S. vs. Slavery pr. hundred 


Constitution of the U. S.\—Al the Acts of 

Congress relating to Slavery, &c. 9 
Documetts—Fugitive slave Bill; &c, ke, &e 1 
Edmundson Family—Harriet B. stowe 
Facts and Duties of the Times—G.W.Perkins 3 
Fatcs and Opinions on Colonization Society ; its 

teal Origin, Character and Influence 81 j43/ 
Facts in Lify of Gen. Taylor 4 
“ Fanatic”’_Pperils of Peter Pliant 1% 
Free Mission Prineiple—By Kdwin R Warren 2 
Fugitive Stave Law—By Kev Joseph P Thomp- 

son 6 
Granger’s Speech on the Constitution 1 
Great Issue—History of Free Soil Question 6 
ileadlands in Life of Henry Clay oo / 
History of Division in Anti Slavery Societies 4 
Holley (Myron) History o: Monument 
Kansas Struggie of 1856 in Congress, and in 

the Presidential Campaign 
Law versus Slavery 50cts per hundred 
Liberty Tracts—per hundred 
Life of Lovejoy 28 
Mosaic Laws of Servitude—By Judge Jay 8 
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* In the National Era, the price was aiivertised somewhat lower 
but considering the size and value of the bodK, it canuot be afforded 
less than these prices. - 








Our National Charters (Constitution, &c.) 

Paper presented to General Anti Slavery __ 
Convention 

Parker and Rood’s Discussion I 

Platforms The, of Political Parties 

Politics and the Pulpit, from Journal of Com- 
merce and Independent 

Remonstrance of Evangelical Alliance 

Remedy tor Duelling 

Reproof of the American Church—By Bishop 
of Oxford 

Report of Committee of Congregational 
Ministers of Mass. 

“ of Am. & For. Anti Slavery Society 
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1849-50-51 & 53 
Reviewer Reviewed—By Chas G Finney 
Sabbath Scene—By Whittier 
Scriptural Argument—McKeen’s 
Slave Catcher Caught —By Asa Rand 
Slaveholding proved to be just and right 
South Bend Fugitive Slave Case 
Spiritual Manifestations— Beecher 
Tobacco Tract? Alcot & Grimshaw 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—in German, 


SPEECHES. 


Address to Anti Slavery Christians 
“ of Colored Citizens of New York 
per hundred 
Beecher on the Fugitive Slave Law 
Calhoun 
Canada and Jamaica 
Debates in Congress . 
Douglass’ Oration i 
Giddings on Baltimore Platforms 
Julian 
Just Rulers—Couch 
Landmark of Freedom—Sumner 
Mann on the Slave ‘T'rade 
Mass. Liberty Convention 
Perkins ‘*‘ Our Country’s Sin’’ 
Seward on Const. 
South and North 
Summner’s “ Freedom, National—Slavery 
Sectional”’ 
Stevens on California 
Southern and Western Liberty Convention 
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LETTERS. 


Clarke (John) to J. Sturge on Jamaica 

Channing to Clay 

Clay to Frelinghuysen 
= si Nelson 

$6 $¢ Silliman Ives 

Phelps “ Stowe and Bacon 
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Bibb, Henry 

Birney James G. 

Cinque 

Clarkso1i Thomas 

Hale John P 

Lundy, Benjamin 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 

Conquering prejudices to save the Union 
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Effects of the Fugitive Slave Law 


Nubian Slave 
MUSIC. 
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Little Eva 
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SPECIAL LIST. 


The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 


1. “ PROCEEDINGS OF THE SyrAcuSE ConvENTION.’??—The bal- 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, s:n- 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp. to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalize the circuia- 
tion, - accommodate those of small means. ‘“ First come—first 
served. 


2. “ Tue ConsTituTionaL Duty of the Federal Government to 
Abolish American Slavery : an expose of the position of the Abcli 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages, 18me. 2 ets. 

3. ABOLITION DocumENTS. Nol. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abclitionisia at 
Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressionai Documenis 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “* Unconstitutionality of Slavery,” First?and Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vao- 
in paper—is now for sale at this office, at 73 cents, or postage pre- 
paid 86 cents. . 


5. LETTERS oN SLAVERY. [By O S Freeman.] ‘‘ Addressed to 
pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 37 1-2 in cloth. 
6. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED StaTEs, witha Lecture by 
Daniel Foster. Showing that a fair interpretation and application of 


said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty 62 pp- 
Price ten cents. 


7. ABoLiTion DocumeENtTs, No. 2. The Constitution against Slave 
ry. Speech of Gen. Granger in Congress. Retail price two cents 
dollar per hundred. Postage one cent. 

8. ABOLITION NocuMENTS, No.3. Law versus Slavery. (Extract 
from eminent writers on aw.) Retail price one cent, or fifty cents 
per hundred. Postage one cent per ounce. 


* 
9. AnoLiTion Documents, No. 4. Voting on Principle.—Letter of 
Saml. McFarland. Price 2 cents per copy, or 1 50 per hundred 
Postaze 1 cent per oz. 
10. Tue Kansas StruGGLE or 1856 in Congress and in the Presi- 
dential Campaign, with suggestions for the future. 80 pp. Price 12 
eents. Postage 4 cents. 


11. Our Nationat CHARTERS —Viz. Constitution of 1789; Arti- 
Cles of Confederation, 1778 ; Declaration of Independence, 1776 5 
Articles of Association, 1774. with Notes and Appendix. Price 12 
cents—postage 3 cents—or $6 per hundred, 


GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 


“Slavery has no right but to die !” 





A work of over 400 paces, containing all his speecher 
delivered in Congress—also an accurate likeness. 
Price, ONLY 80 CENTs per copy,"and postage paid. 








